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Novelty in the “Ayurvedic Medicines” 

Agnidipaka or the |i;m;ucii for General eomplamts, — 
Removes Indigestion, elites good appetite and, improves gene- 
ral health. Per phial Re. 1-0-0. 

Amritaballi churua or the Baby's Friend, — cures Infantile 
Diavvhuaa, Fever. Per phial Re. l- 0 -<». 

Amritaballi kasaya or the Blood purifier, — Removes all 
impurities from the blood, cures Syphilis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tism, skin-diseases. Sic., and improves health. Price per bottle 
Re. 1-8-0. 

Ashoka Ghrita or Tim specilic for female complaints. 
Rs. 2-0-0. 

Ash ok arista cures Dismomu-rhu-H, Amenovrhceu, &c., re- 
moves sterility. Re. 1-8-0. 

Ashwagandharista or The Tonic Balm o 1 Ashwagandha, — 
cures Nervous and general Debility, removes tho poverty of 
blood, infuses health and cheerfulness. R e. 1-0-0. 

Dantadhavana Churna or The celebrated Tooth powder — 
Allays toothache, cures gumboils. Per tin Re. 0-8-0. 

Kutajarista specific tor Dysentery, cures Dysentery, arrests 
Fever and Anasarca. Rs. R-0-U- 

All sorts of Ayurvedic Medicines, oils, gritas, &c., can be had at 
moderate prices. Catalogues will be seat free. 

orders. Money Orders, Ac., should be addressed to 

T. S. SUBRAMANIA & CO, 

P alyhat. 

A-jOitl* /<■>• .Ayurvedic Medicine s. 

Prepared by, 

Kaviraj Nauknoka Nath Sex Gupta, 

AvuRVKmc Physician. 

(! ace rn meat Medical Diplaraa.HoUh . ■ 

Member (./ the Paris Chemical Society, $'c , 

Calcutta. 



Worth Buying ! 



Worth Presenting l l J 

“SELF-HELP” 

With Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance 

By Ur. S. SMILES, 

Author of u Lives of the Engineers.'' 

Couuiiuiiig 13 long cluiptotts, Dv'pr 400 pages. New edition. 

Price Rs- 2-10-0. Postage Free. 

Educational, Review. “'There i* no need, we hope, to intro. 

ducc Dr. Smiles famous Work to Indian Readers. In Kngland for 
the last thirty years the book has circulated arn^ng all classes. 
That it has, however, a cosmopolitan value is proved by the fact 
that it is to bo found reprinted in various forms in America and 
has been translated in German, French, Danish, and Dutch. The 
reason for this is probably to he found in the ‘ variety of anecclota 
illustrations of life and character it contains/ Human nature is 
much the same all over the world, ami all but the most degraded 
must take an interest in the story of how others have struggled ami 
achieved success. It would bo difficult to over-estimate the influ- 
ence which this single volume has exerted over the lives of thou- 
sands. We think it was the late Sir Stafford Northcote who re- 
marked that had he read this hook while lie was still a young man 
he was certain that the course of his life would have been consider- 
ably modified by its perusal. Fm* our part we know of no more in- 
spiring book on i he subject of Self-Help. It is a book which we 
would like to see widely read in a country where the principle of 
Self-Help is not applied as much us it might be.” Sold by" 

All* sits. T. S. 8 V Jill A MANIA & Co., 

Booked h-.-r. &c., Palghat, 

Madras Presidency. 



Are you Increasing your Library ? 

Are you Opening a New Library?? 

IK SO, CONSULT 

T. S. SUBRAMANIA & CO. 

who have a large stock of Books on Hindu 

Religion, &c M &c- 



The following books sm> highly recommended to beginners in 
Vedanta Philosophy as they are very popularly writteu to help 
and prepare them for higher study. 

Raja Yoga Philosophy. Lectures delivered ill New York. 
Winter of by tho S mi ini Virekfivanda on Raja Yoyo or con- 

quering the interim) Xattirc, also Patfmjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, will, 
commentaries. Crown 8 vo. (third edition) Its. 2-10-0. 

Hindu System of Moral Science or a few words on SattvA. 
Raja, and Tamo Gnna, by Halm Kishori Lai Sarknr, M. a., h. r„ Cloth 
Rs. 1-4-0. 

Karma Yoga. Right Lectures l>y Swanii Virekilnandn. Puppy 
Ha. I-0-O. 

Bhakti Yoga, by Swami Yivckanandn. Paper Rs. 1-0-0. 

The Atman, hv Swami Yivekuuandu, giving a brief but lucid 
account of the fundamental teachings of the three Schools of Indian 
Philosophy (Adwaitu, Yisishtml waita and Dwaita), A«. 2. 

Narada-Sutra, an Enquiring into Love (BhAkti Jignasu) 
Translated from the Sanskrit with an Independent commentary. 
Cloth Us. 2-S.0. 

Agastya Sutras, with ail Introduction, by Pundit R. Anuntlu.- 
krishnft Snstri. (This is a rare manuscript), As 6. 

Gaudapada s Devi Sutras, Translated iuto English with an 
Introduction, by Pundit R. Amuithak-rishna Sastri (a rare manu- 
script), As. (». 

The Vedanta Philosophy, by Prof. Max Muller (Three Lectures 
on Vedanta Philosophy), Its. lt-12.0. 

Discourses on the Bhagavad Gita- a treatise intended to heiji 
the study of the Philosophy of Bhagavad Gita, As. 12. 

The Yoga-Slltra. Of Pataujgli (Translation, with Introdnction, 
Appendix and Notes) based upon several authentic commentaries, 
Us. 1-6-0. ZX^Z 

A Compendium of Raj Yoga Philosophy comprising) the 

principal treatises of Sliriinut Sankaraehnriya and other renowned 
authors, Rs. 1-8-0. 

Principal Twelve Select Upanishads, with Notes from the 

Bushy a of Sbrimat SankAnieharya and Anaudagiri, being a re- 
print of the translation published by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Us. 4-0-0. 

The Vedic Philosophy or an exposition of the Sacred and 
Mysterious Monosyllable (Auni), by Har NthAyano, Extra 

Assistant Commissioner, Punjab. Price Rs, 3-4-0 from bona" fide 
Students. 

The Bhagavad Gita, by Mrs. Annie Beaant. Paper As. 8. 

1001 Gems of Hindu Religious Thoughts, As. 4. Names are 
registered by us. 

Swami Vivekananda Series, 

We keep :i large stock of Swnini Yirckfmanda Series published 
by S. C. Mitua. Calcutta. 

Six Madras Lectures, Full Text. As. «. 

From Colombo to Almora, The SwAmi Vivekananda’s Tom 
pom prising Seven toon Lectures. Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

Swami’s Visit to Ceylon, As. 5. 

Commission Sales. 

(1) Host attention will bo given to extend the circulation of anv 

new and recently published works entrusted, for sale on com- 
mission. ' 2 

(2) Terms on Application, sample copy if forwarded, willtbe 
accepted with thanks. 

Printing and Publishing of works undertaken for authors. 

<55^ All orders should particularly specify by what conveyance, 
be., By post, by rail, the books are to be sent. 

Apply sharp to 

Mess us. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co., 

Publishers and Booksellers, 
Palghat, Madras Presidency. 

£23* Please mention this paper. 



Printed by Messrs. Thompson and Co., at the Minerva Preet, and published by 
B. K, Rftjair Aiyer, b. a., My Inpore, Madras. 
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For the whole of the evil.* -hat aftitc! soeietv arise 

♦ 

from the lack of seeing tilings • ; m the standpoint of the 
Soul. If you lived for tin 1 Son wed for what made' the 
Soul a more living reality, mid It vs for the meat and think 
and paraphernalia of the body. tl«£ whoie world would 
he transfigured ; you have got wrong standpoint ami 
everything is out of focus. 

I do not. say neglect the body, at make it.- health and 
ease only the means to the end The body is only a ma- 
chine. I’li e work that. it. does ought to be for the Soul. 
What yon do now is to make th- machine everything. If 
consumes on itself its own for ?. The wheels go round, 
hut nothing moves. And in tin '• hirl of the wheels the 
Soul is lost. 

What I wish yon to do is to n: ,ke the final the centre, 
and make time to use the Sou!, which alone can do all 
things. Make time to snn' Ftcir.ity, nrtv. to possess if 
now and to know God. 



PLEASE READ THIS ! ! ! 

An ideal of truthfulness 

Ol; 

THE STORY OF H A RISC HAN DR A 

IN 







(A true pathetic story : every one should read this b.*ok.) 
One copy gratis for every ten copies purchased at n time. 
Apply sharp to — 

Messrs. T. S. SUHllA MANTA k Co., 

Publisher*, 

Paloiiat, Madras Preridenct. 



Opportunity,'! 

Don’t IVTiss 






This I I 
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It has already translated Swan.: Vivcknnmda’s Cl 
Address, and is now translating Paul Pnessen's Vedanta. 
Mrs. Besant’s article on ‘The education of Hindu Youth.’ 
Besides these translations it contain* several original articles, 
and affords very interesting rending. The get-up is excellent, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. Toe journal is ably edited 
by Mr. T. A. Swaminatba Iver -mt is perhaps the best 
monthly in Telugn. (Annual snW’-iption Us. 3. Armenian. 
Street. Black Town, Madras). 

Gnana Bodhini- — This is an age «•: journals and wc are glad 
to welcome on the field this new Tamil monthly edited bv 
Mr. Pnrnal ingam Piliay, a a. Vlv* first issue (August) con- 
tains a story by Mr. V. G. S u ry an Havana Pastviynr. a. a., an 
article on the present state of Tamil literature by Mr. Muttu- 
Ramali ngam Piliay, b.a., and three others equally interesting. 
We note with pleasure that tlie Journal aims at a high stand- 
ard of literary purity and excellence anti hope that it will be 
dnly appreciated by the public. The get-np is good and leaves 
little to be desired. (Thompson and Co.. Madras. Annual 
subscription Rs. 2 Local, B.s. *2-8 Mofnssil). 

The Light of Truth. — The second and third numbers of this 
Journal are as interesting as the firs:. One of the articles in the 
last No. ‘An another side’ aims at establishing the preference 
of the Rivite Siddhnnt.a over the Vedanta. The Vednntin 
welcomes nil such attempts and say-. ” So long as it is » mere 
matter of theory, why assume only three padnrthns, assume 
three hundred as well, if l»y that pf ns yon enn simplify the 
problem and put an end to all met. - Lesion I wrangling.’’ Wc 
art? glad to find that a life of Kam-^n is begun. The story 
nf Knrinjipattu is happily written. 
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Celebrated English Translation of Tulsikrit Ra- 
mayan- (By Mr. F. S. Grows*-:. M.A., C-I.F.. Complete 
in 3 volumes. Fifth Coition. IligHv spoken of both by 
English and Native Press,. Also Second-hand books on 
sale. Price Rs. 3-6 by V. I\ Po>: in India, and 35-. 6d. 
in England, Apply to Halm ! (akpkasao. Municipal 
Commissioner, Fatehgarh, N. P U'., Lidia: 

Please quote this paper r hen ordering. 



A Sanskrit’ English (Dictionary, being a practi cal hand- 
book with Transliteration. A< ‘cent nation and Etymological 
Analysis throughout — by A. A. Mnodoucll. m.\„ p. Hn. Cloth 
4to. Published Price Rs. 30. 

We are now selling this book at the low price of Rs. 10 
only. An early ‘order is requested, a* the number to he dis- 
posed of is limited. 

(Foreign 14*.. including postage.) 

Apply sharp to 

Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & CO.. 

PonJesrllor.--. <jv. Pal-ghat, Ttulia. 



£ b e p r a b u b b b a B b a r a t a 



OK 



H\vafccnc& 3n6fa. 

AimualvSnbscription including Postage. 

For India and Burnra " Re. i- 8-0 

For Ceylon Re. 1-12-0 

For Mauritius... Rs. 2 - 0-0 

For Foreign Countries, /.<?., those not served by 

the Indian Post 4^. 

For a Single Copy ... ... 3 as. postage \ anna. 

No order will be registered unless accompanied with 
remittance of the full subscription for a year, or accom- 
panied with directions to collect the same by sending 
all the back issues of the cv rent volume per V. P. P. 

The Air/tlcncd Indict is published regularly on the ist of each 
month. Complaints of non-receipt of copies cannot be attended 
to unless they reach the Manager’s hands by the 20th of the 
month ot issue. 

Change of address should be communicated so ns to reach 
the Manager by the 25th of the previous month, and mvn *L.ibly 
accompanied either by the Register number or the former ad- 
dress. Otherwise subscribers should arrange with ihe Post 
Office for re-direction. 

Agent: —V. C. MOOXKSAWM V MOODKlJAR. p.ih.arian. 
Chief Court, Bangalore. 

Travelling Agent ; — M r. M. A. St IBB A. AIYAR, 

Tlie Atman. — A lecture by Swami Vivekfinandn.'.-Price As. 2. 
Postage anna. 

All communications to be addressed to 

THE MANAGER. 

AKvifroirJ India, Mytapcor, Madras 
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BY srEClAl. APHtilXTMEXT To 

H- H. Maharaja Sir Shahu Chhatrapati. G C- S- Kolhapur- 

PATROMZKM II V 

H H- Maharaja Krishnaraj Wadiar Bahadur. G C S- I , Mysore 

ANh 



Most of the Princes and Chiefs of India- 



Unprecedented Hindu Watches for Rough Wear and Presentation. ] 

* *. ' ..... .....i i y.v i l*( if u i . u i ill /if vphpu w i f .Ik Ait. •** 



\vA.hV« Imnmi s.nmlvu.k' nmiiy Suites im«l Dci.Hnim-i.tsnf i.nim Turn uumU-i- of year* with .watches, 4c,, f 
...vu'ir it. ^ hi.Tan“ulV’tu,,mc.s of this Country «atwfactoi-.v n«.H» Act-umcy, bohihty, Dinnbilitfteu. ? 

• ' .11 * \ a.ssi /\f \ I i MlMi \\ liV H 1 I V 1 



n V i‘ ' 1 bm K «"! bteuml wU- ' known* lY iTuOk-h - . ti.-s of Novel ll.n- 1 , U „'t. -i.es l.y ».,y CMHlogt.cs or writiuga, etc., * 
,.*,lv tluLcwho Bnvc Hi-Uiiilly see,, them mi. f«H.v ..|.|.i«t-.!it 6 - 'U* >l„ r.ot k.imv ot any other novelty m 4 

, |,c W.itch Tm.lt- which 1 ms over iiiimiiniitl.-il such nn oi.|.m-t;.lri.i.:.l sutvt.-s u. nil I ho w 01 Id. 

C.iiisi.lciii,-' the cumi.inutimi t.f H.lvHi.tusrCs. wi w.sh no llmdi. I'.iLnnt to l.o without U. 

u I m m 1 r ** llisitv/FRSAL” WATCHES :-I*-v»-r, l-;ju,melk-<l Dm), second Hnti'ls, Hold b tgurtM m 
hnnui t. *hPthe cetitru wmd pictures of S H J V A-I*A H V A T I Hint CANKSII only timimiitetnl 4 to 0 year*. Open 
ICc <oM XU-kl'l SilCT-r CHsJ. Hs. Ill, Stirling Silver C,.-e U>. **. • .old C-hm- Its. • 1 

HINDU " PRIZE" WATCHES, Un a in I lt.imi.il H)!il SmiM-ni hold lignrt-s. Hi Religious Denies, 

,t‘!iLre V.Wfo Pur tut i only. timintnUod’ i to .SytHijs. 
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O. F. Nickel Silver Case Us. 15 . Silver \ use tt<. -> t- * h>. l. . to l- 



It 



V *1 /Ye ."iVeiuv! n i*v i-h ruf 1 Tl 1 v* e'xii ini 1 . 01 1 nod lYgn’uu-d is-i.,»v .l.-..|Hiti-h, f-Hch JioiiiV siipplied in » tie. it case with 
e-vin. Him IV t-prum and glass with eh, .in forwarded *•> I*. »\ m ••or r.»k to any |mrt of Imiia, Jiiirrnaaml 

. 'ey Ion. RoiMuriue Wo) wrime.it a in tuth. 



ILLUSTRATED CA'J'A l.OCi 1' K Pit KK nX APPLICATION. 



G. B. N A I K 

RETAIL/ WHOLESALE DEALERS 



& c o., 

AND MANUFACTURERS, 



GOODWIN & CO., 



Dr. M, C. N’s Antimalarial Pills. 



(SL'» VKSSMUS up T. «i. IMLLAl A BROS... 

1 i‘/,/is/x & Dragg/s/s, Mv/upon', Madras. 

Imre received nor G.tf. Mi.t hum large supplies of fresh English 



Unsurpassed in efficacy -never failing — have been used with 
i loci tied success in fuses til Mnlnad and other jungle fevers 
that were given upas hopeless. They not only attack the fever 
germs, but also build up the blood coils and thus form the lx.*st 



Diiio rnenvu >v. ‘-'•-j -n ■ 

and American drugs ami patent medicines. 1 heir drugs .uid 
medicines are dispensed, with tlm greatest oh re and attention, 
by a passed Hospital Assistant, whose great experience war- 
rants the Hi m in seeking the eon fide mo and patronage of the 

public. 

Prices Moderate. Prompt Attention. 



remedy lor the ununnii- or bloodless condition of the system 

t-iuly from attacks of Malarial fever. 



that results so t'reque. . .... 

Their excellence in cases of enlarged spleen in its early 
stages may be ascertained by a single trial. 

Hull directions accompany each bottle. 

For a bottle containing 20 pills Re. 1 As. 8. 
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The Great Chamundi’s Specific Tor Cholera- 



U is n womlcrful specific. It was discovered t.v u gi-oat son 
whose heart was filled with pitv for suffering humanity at the great 
\, -Aldan Cholera Epidemics. It is prepared from a non-poisonous 
plant originally derived from Arabia, but now found m different 
parts of the hilly tracts of Mysore. It has been tried with wonder- 
fu) success in some very bad cases of Cholera, and it is a perfectly 
safe remedy in the hands of any one however illiterate. 

It contains no opium or morphine or any other narcotic drug— - 
the banc of the orthodox treatment of Cholera and the chief ingre- 
dient in all Chlorodynes. Tim' use of opium in this discaso is as 
irrutioual as it is dangerous. It is supjiosed to cheek the evacun- 
tions, which however are only nature’s effort to get rid of the 
poisonous germs and their products. Such medicines only deaden 
the sensibility of the intestines mid stop their natural movements 
(peristaltic, action as they are technically called) and lead to the 
bloating of the stomach so frequently seen before dent), in cases 
where opium and other m. rooties have been administered. Besides 
according to the old treatment different medicines are required at 
different stages of the disease and great caution has to bo used in 
their mlmini.-ti ration. Wl.ei-.-as in tl.e case of tin's neu -|H-ritie i( is 
the one remedy to be used in nil stages and no oti.. r need bo 
thought of. It 'act a most elHcaciously in cases not drugged previous- 
ly and in those cases where Brandy tnwl other alcoholic liquors 
have not been previously administered. If this directions given 
are faithfully tarried out. there is no reason why any ease of 
cholcni jihouhl not recover. 

Every )y)u«ch<>ld should potses* a bottle of this specific. 

Please give it a trial and satisfy Yourself. 



Apply -sharp to — 

HOOD WIN A. Co.. 

Che, 1 1 i*>< iiitd Unujyist*. 

Mvc.ai'uhk, AJ. apii as. 

UR 

Till-: MANAUHK, 

A v-ukeued India , 

M Yi.M'ORic, Madras. 
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CANNABINODYNE 

The substitute par excellence for Chlorodyije. 



An excellent remedy in cases of Diarrhoea, Colic, Dysentery, 
(.’ltolera, Cramps and other spasmodic pains — in short the’ 
numerous troubles of Tropical Climates— and in all cases in 
which Cblurodync could ho usetL. 

Lt is an unfailing sped He in cases of irritable diarrhoea, and 
one or two doses arc quite sufficient to cure the disease. It is 
superior to the. many Chlorodynes that are sold in the market. 

Iu -superiority consists in its being a clear greenish liquid 
tiuid instead ul a dark turbid fluid. Its chief ingredient — the 
principle derived from the plant of Cannabis Indica — is a great 
appetizer and never dulls the appetite as many Chlorodynes 
do. It possesses a most charming (usto. Its effects are mar- 
vellous. 

In eases of OlioLera — next to the Chamundi's 
Cholera — this is the best remedy. Full directions 
each bottle. 

One ounce phial Re. 1-0 0. 

Half ounce phial „ 0-10-0. 
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specific i'oi 
accompany 



DniKCTioNs Act om i*A.Nv Each Bottlk. 

\ 

The Chamundi's Sjieeitif- for Cholera can bo hfid of. T 1 1. K 
MANAGER, AWAKENED INDIA, My la pore, Madras: or of Messrs. 
GOODWIN k Co., Chemists and Druggists, Mylnpore, Madras. 

Price per I oz. Phial Its. 1 - 4 - 0 ) 

„ i 0-12-0) 

Half an ounce of the Specific is more than enough for two eases. 



Apply to — 

M P-XSK: 
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Postago Extra. 



GOODWIN Jf Co., 

Chemist* & Driigyists, 

MyLaI’OHF,, M aIVRAxN. 

THE .MANAGER, 

Awakened hulia, 

M v L A roil L-, M A X) ll A s. 
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“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest-'’ — TaU. Upa. TI. 1 . 1 . 



VOL. II. 
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Gbe Jimtation of lltyasa * 



Man never alone : 

Thou thinkest: I am 61'nglc and alone. 

Perceiving not the great eternal Sage, 

Who dwells within thy breast. Whatever wrong 

Is done by thee, he sees and notes it all. 

The MahAbhdraia. 

Heaveu, Earth, and Sea. .Sun, Moon, and Wind, and 
Fire 

Day, Night, the Twilights, and the Judge of Souls, 

The God of justice anci the Heart itself. 

All see and note the conduct of a man 

Ibid. 

What is the nature of God : A certain philosopher 

was once asked what the nature of God was. He wanted 

ft 

three days to t-Iiink over the question. On the fourth day 
the question was repeated and the sage asked for three days 
more,. After that time the question was again asked and 
the sago wanted another three days and at last said in 
reply, “ The more I think of Him, the more indescribable 
fie becomes.” 

Tit for tat: A Christian missionary was preaching to 

a crowd in India. Among other sweet things, ho was 
telling the people that, if I10 gave a blow to their idol 
with his stick, what could it do Y One of his hearers sharp- 
ly answered, “If I abuse your God what cun he do “ You 
would be punished.” said the preacher, “ when yon die.” 
“ So my idol will punish you when yon die,” said Mu* 
villager. 

Love God for love's sake : The virtuous King Yud- 

hishtira was driven from histhron© by his enemies and bad 

* Under this title will apj>car such sliort atorice. fables, anecdotes 
sayings and the like, ancient and modern, as arc worthy of the 
memory of the njroat father of llio Pin-Anas whoso genius delighted 
in combining instruction with anmsomont. No originality is 
claimed for any of these amt the greater number an- in the words 
of others. 



to take shelter in a forest in the Himalayas with his queen ; 
and there, one day Draupadi asked him how it was that 
he shonld suffer so much misery and yet love God, and 
Yudhishtira answered ; “Behold, my qneen, the Himalayas 
how beautiful they are ; I love them. They do not give me 
auy thing, but my nature is to love the grand, the beautifnl 
and therefore I love them. Similarly, I love the Lord. He 
is the source of all beanty, of all sublimity. He is the only 
object to be loved ; my natnre is to love Him, and therefore 
t love. I do not pray for anything ; I do not ask for any- 
thing. Let Him place me wherever He likes. I must love 
Him for love’s sake. I cannot trade in love.” 

A story Of Emerson : One day as Theodore Parker and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson were walking, in Concord, a man, 
greatly excited rushed np to them saying: “The world is 

very near an end.” “ Well ray friend,” said Emerson, “ sup- 
pose the world is coming to an end. I suppose I can get 
along without, it.” 

How few could say this with confidence, particularly in 
an age in which “the world is too much with us.” 

Where is God : A certain school boy said to another, 
‘ Brother, if yon tell me where God is. 1 shall give 
you a mango.” The latter replied, “ I shall give you two 
mangoes, if you tell me where God is not.” 

Transmigration: Muhammad Sharif looking at some 
largo blocks of stone lying about near his bouse, exclaimed 
with a sigh, “ All these helpless things a«-e only wait- 
ing to assnrae human form. 

n 

A simile : There are three dolls — the first made of salt 
the second made of cloth ami the third made of stone. If 
these dolls be immersed in water, the first will get dis- 
solved and lose its form : the secoud will absorb a large, 
quantity of water and retain its form : while the third will 
be wholly impervious to tho water. The first doll represents 
the man who merges his self in the universal and all per- 
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vadiug Self and becomes one with it. The eccoud vcpve- 
soutsa true lover of (iod, who is fall of Divine bliss uml 
knowledge and the third represents a worldly man who will 
not admit even the least trace of trae knowledge. 

The Sid d his : A Yogi went to a sage and claimed that he 
could tty in the air, remain underground for months together, 
lie on the surface of water aud perform such other wonder- 
ful feats. The sage coolly replied ‘ Brother, birds Hy iu the 
air, worms lie concealed under the earth for years aud fish 
live in water. What merit is there in yoar doing what 
the lowor animals d«j. Try and imitate God, become 
divine in your love for others, in wisdom and humility. 
Above all, leave oft’ vanity. 

The mystery of creation: Ono night three opium- 
smokers were standing by the sido of a river. The reflection 
of a light from the opposite bank was playing with the rip- 
les in the river, and thus making the light appear to he 
urning in it. All of them wanted to smoke and for that, 
purpose desired to ignite & piece of charcoal to put it upon 
the pipe. One raau just went to the brink of the water 
and u-.creheld ont the charcoal thinking it to have reached 
the light, for opimn-smokers see distant things as 
thongh swimmiug before their eyes. Bat staying for u 
while in that position, he found that the charcoal was 
not ignited and went back to his companions thinking the 
light to have lost its heat. Then one of them rebuked 
him for his folly, saying that every one who had eyes 
could plainly sco that the tire was in the river just 
where the water was knee-deep, and he suatched the 
charcoal from bis hand and went into the stream where 
it was knee-deep and there hold out tbo charcoal jast 
before him fatly believing that it would eoon be ignited ; 
but unfortunately he also had to come back concluding 
that tho fire had grown cold in coming in contact wilh 
the water. Then the third mau rebuked his two compan- 
ions saying, “Well friends, strange it is that you have be- 
come so foolish. Why can you not see that the light is 
jnst iu the middle of the river ?" So saying he went into 
the river with the charcoal in hand and proceeded until 
the water reached thearmpita and there held it towards 
the seeming fire, till, shivering with cold, he had to return 
unsuccessful, just as his other comp&uions had done. 
Similar is the caao with our knowledge of the creation of 
the universe. We think ourselves to be wiser than our 
ancestors, simply because we know a greater number of 
facta than they did : but this only makes the matter more 
intricate. Our limited mind will always in ignoraut 
of the mystery of the limitless creation. 



lftewfl anfc> Tftotes. 

Sayings of Jesus. — A papyrus receutly discovered on the 
borders of tho Libyan desert und believed to have bften writteu 
between 150 A. D. und 300 A . 1). contains eight sayings, the two 
more remarkable of which are, Kxcept. ye keep the Sabbath, 
ye shall not soc the Father. " ami •• Jesus saith, Wherever there 

.iwd there is one alone, 1 am with him. Raise the stone 

and there thou sh&tt find me. eloave the wood and there am l.“ 
The London Spectator rightly points out that these ‘contain 
the very essence of Pantheism, and would, if fully accepted, 
completely modify in the iliudu direction our (the Christian) 
conception of the universe. If God is in inanimate nature iu 
any sense except that He created it, why should wo not as the 
Hindu argues, worship him there, and draw this fnrther do- 
duction, that God being in everything, everything in some 
sense is equally holy P' . „ 

The S&natan Dharma Palini Sabha, Benares.— We are 
glad to note that the society gets on well. Its Secretary Mr. 
Lakshmi Kant Psndey informs ns that, the other day when he 



delivered u lecture on Kunua Yoga, its Vice-president Ihdui 
Anna lV.i*ud Mukorji made u surprisingly learned and im.i- 
cstihK speech. 

The Hindu S&mn&rga B&1& Sabha.-— This society has fa- 
voured ns with its first annual re|H»rt from ;vhi« h we fiud it, ha.- 
be*-u doing ••wcllent work und ihulu healthy religious forvo-.rr 
|H*rvades it. Wo wish it every success. 

The Sanghamitta School. Colombo. Ceylon. --We me giud 

to publish i.Tie billowing :oh| rcpii-at our readers* attention u> 
the lust pamgruph. 

The Sanghamitta Buddhist t! irht’ School was established 
in IWH). lu‘9l my daughter wus engaged ns Lady Principal 
in order to bring to hear on it Knglish iulluonee. and t o conduct, 
it on KuglisU methods though on Buddhist Principles. A fort- 
night alter her arrival she lost her life by un accident, and Mrs. 
Higgins came os Liuly Principal. When Mrs, Higgins l ‘it, 
this school, nud established the Mu sums School, the then h*-.ul 
toucher, Miss Roberts. was appointed L. P. pro tern while th-.-r*- 
was no English lady available, to (ill tlin post. Miss Roberts 
is a well -educated Singhalese lady aud a Buddhist. A lew 
mouths ago 1 oifered »ny services as Directress, not as 1'. 
being too old for the arduous work. I have vc-estabiished 
European methods of working, the Committee, parents, under- 
tenchcru and even the pupils heartily concurring. The 
Boarding part of the educational scheme nus never been made 
a special feature for reasons which the better-class Singhalese 
parents quite appreciate, though we take a few when parents 
so desire it. and the greatest care is bestowed on the Boarders 
physically ns to health uml manners, and morally. The men- 
tal training they receive in common with the day pupil*. xi\ 
good tcnclifrs being :it work umh-r inv supcrintcudi'iic*-, und 
tin- whole Buddhist .school. network under an uble Buddhic 
Manager. 

We shall be glad if any of your readers who arc in sympathy 
with us, will give help, ms we air prevented by want of fund's 
to do what otherwise we could do. 

G. Pickett, Directs* . 
Sw&mi R&m&krishn&n&nda. — A VcdaDta class was opened 
by tho Swaroi in tbo Hon. and Divan Bahadur Rajarutmi 
Moodaliars School, Uhintedripet, on Suuday, the 29tb ultimo. 
Tho Swami explains the Gita on every Sunday from 6-30 to 
7-30 r.M., and then ho holds a question class till 8. The elas* 
is being well attended by Diticixls and Law, Medical. i?oll**g<- 
und High School studouts. 

• • • • « « « 4 Iv 

ttbe abobe of (Sob. 

In the course of his exile, Sri llama met Valraiki iu the 
Chitrakuta mountains and requested him to suggest a place 
where himself and Sita might conveniently live for some 
time. The sage softly smiled and replied as follows : — 

“ Thyself art tho solo and snpreme abode for all tho 
worlds, Oh Kama, and tho whole creation is Thy place of 
residence. As Thou sayest however, that Sita (Chit-Sakti) 
is also to live with Thee, hear, 0 foremost of the Raghus! 
what is the proper place for Thee to live in. Dwell in the 
hearts of the calm aud the even-tempered, of those wbo 
know no hatred or attachment, whoever worship Thee und 
are satisfied, having performed their only duty in (he 
world. Live, likewise, in the uiiuds of men who 01*6 abovp 
ull desires, above the inlluenco of plox.su re and pain und 
other paii-s of opposites, in whom vhc souse of self has van- 
ished and who dedicate nil their actions to Thee. Make 
a home for self and Sita, Oh llama, in those who do not 
get elated with joy nor afflicted with grief, who have no 
concern for the conventions of the world of Saiustira and 
whose hearts have been stood ied in Thy worship by conti- 
nued oxorcise. You will timl an excellent- home in those 
who see Tbeo as being beyond the reuch of the six Vikavas 
(lust, auger, avarice, die.), and the cravings of the senses, 
who see Time, as pervading all, as the One and the Infinite, 
and as Existence and Consciousness absolute.'* 

*“(^Vo»t tho Adhy(Ui)uku 




G. S. K. 
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Faith is a necessity of life. Life is impossible without 
it. And the very first thing we do is to believe. 
“ Thought may shake or strengthen faith : it cannot 
produce it. Is its origin in the will ? No ; good will 
may favour it, ill-will may hinder it, but no one believes 
by will, and faith is not a duty : — it is an instinct, for it 
precedes all outward instruction As Count Tolstoi 
says, “ If a man fives, he believes in something. If he 
did not believe that there is something to live for, he 
would not live. Tf he does not see and understand the 
unreality of the finite, he believes in the finite. If he 
sees that unreality, he must believe in the infinite. 
Without faith there Is no life.” 

Man is what he believes. For instance, if he believes 
that the world is created for him and that his lower self 
is the God at whose feet he should throw fiowers, then 
he becomes a narrow-minded withered-up little thing, 
incapable of any great and truly useful achievement, "if 
on the other hand, he believes himself to be one with the 
mighty^ all-conscious Soul of the Universe, and sees all 
things in himself and himself in all things, he becomes 
God and leaves behind either in the visible world of 
action and strife, or, in the invisible one of thought and 
spirit, a legacy which will last for evermore, gathering 
additional strength *n every age, creating numberless 
Christs, Buddhas and Sankaras, and maintaining the world 
much more really than the blind physical forces which 
seem to do so. A man's faith thus determines what he 
is and fixes his place in the Universe. 

It should however be clearly recognised that the value 
of any particular belief is in proportion to its being 
correct. Faith should at no time be allowed to oppose 
itself to truth ; for all delusions are injurious and hinder 
the progress of the spirit. Tt is true that reason does 
not create faith, but whatever the faith be, it must 
stand to reason. It is the sanction of reason which raises 
faith from a mere instinct to the rank of inspiration. 
Ail the great men known to fame and those yet greater, 
who were beyond its reach, were inspired men, men 
having tremendous faith which was at the same time 
reason-proof. The teachings of these men. which form 
the scriptures of the world, stand on unshakeable. 
eternal verities revealed to them by their sterling faith 
which had passed through the crucible of reason and 
become brighter’ and purer for it. The noble truths 
of Buddha, ‘the Sermon on the Mount, the Uhagavad 
Gitii and the sublime philosophy of the Upanishads all 
stand on the unshakeable Mah/l Mfiru of Truth round 
which the sun, moon and stars have travelled for cen- 
turies and will travel for ages without making one 
syllable of them old and useless for all their incessant 
rotations. Faith in its highest or rather its real sense 
is truth and instead of being opposed to reason is 
built upon it. There is no greater enemy to the world 
than narrow' unenlightened faith. As Amiele ob- 
serves “That which is a mere prejudice of childhood. 



which has never known doubt, which ignores science, 
which cannot respect or understand or tolerate different 
convictions — such a faith is a stupidity and a hatred, 

the mother of all fanaticism To draw the 

poison-fangs of faith in ourselves, we must subordinate 
it to the love of truth. The supreme worship of the true 
is the only means of purification for all religions, all 
confessions, all sects. Faith should only be allowed the 
second place, for faith has a judge in truth. When she 
exalts herself to the position of supreme judge, the world 
is enslaved ; Christianity, from the fourth to the 
seventeenth century, is the proof of it.” Faith should 
only be allowed the second place ; yes, by itself and when 
unenlightened. But when it weds itself to truth and 
gets enlightened, it works wonders, it rules the world 
and sustains it : it ‘makes man whole.* 

((Mere intellect can do little ; at best it can only knock 
against the Unknowable, and, like Dus^asana the brother 
of Duryodhana who, attempting to strip the chaste qu, *n 
Draupadi naked, Was confounded with feaf and surprise 
at the succesive layers of cloths which seemed to grow, 
by Sri Krishna's grace, over her body, each cloth more 
brilliant and costly than the preceding one ; dry, unaided, 
uninspired reason lifts off veil after veil from Nature's 
body only to find that there is * veil upon veil behind/ 
Reason can write learned books on politics, invent newer 
'and newer engines of destruction, fight battles and con- 
quer nations, argue most metaphysically, frame theories 
after theories, analyse, dissect and decompose everything 
in the outer world : it can 4 rift the hills, and roll the 
waters, flash the lightnings and weigh the sun', but it 
cannot step one inch beyond the relative and the phenom- 
enal, and much less can it afford any answer to the 
great and fundamental problems of fife ; and like the 
spectre at Macbeth's table, the ghost of the murdered 
sou! grins and groans by turns at the revel of reason. 
‘The intellect’, says Swfltni Vivekflnanda, * is only the 
street cleaner, cleansing the path for us, a secondary 
worker.* This is why the sage of Konigsberg said, 

' The sphere of faith transcends the sphere of reason. 

* Human reason,’ says Thomas a Kempis, * is weak and 
may be deceived, but true faith cannot be deceived/ 

4 Faith is the evidence of things not seenA 

This faith is not, as we have already indicated, merely 
the ‘ believe in Christ and you will be saved* of the 
Christian missionary, but faith founded on reason. 
Blind belief has its uses, but it will, if not in this life at 
least in some future one. melt away like the * paradise 
which lies about us in our infancy’ when the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge is tasted, that is, when awakened 
reason asserts itself and the problem of evil presses for 
solution. At a particular stage in human evolution the 
quesrion of* to be or not to be' assumes a serious aspect, 
and 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud' main's oontu.ucly. 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office nnd the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes 

all tempt man to make * his quietus with a bare bodkin* 
and the blind faith in a fatherly and merciful God flies 
away like darkness before light. Here begins the 
real search after God. The following is the experi- 
ence of a great man who passed through this stage. 
*' I said to myself,” says Count Tolstoi, “ It is well, there 
is no God. there is none that has a reality apart from 
my own imaginings, none as real as my own fife — there 
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is none such. Nothing, no miracles can prove there is, 
for miracles exist in my own unreasonable imagination. 

“And then 1 asked myself : ‘But my conception of 
the God whom 1 seek, whence comes it ?’ And again lile 
flashed joyously through my veins. All around me 
seemed to revive, to have a new meaning. My joy, 
though, did not last long, for reason continued to work. 
“ The conception of God is not God. Conception is 
what goes on within myself; the conception of God is 
an idea which 1 am able to rouse in my mind or not as 
I choose: it is not what 1 seek, something without 
which life could not be." Then again all seemed to die 
around and within me and again 1 wished to kill myself. 

“After this, I began to retrace the process which had 
gone on within myself, the hundred times repeated dis- 
couragement and revival. I remembered that I had lived 
only when 1 believed in God. As it was before, so it was 
now : I had only to know God, and I lived : 1 had only 
to forget Him, not to believe in Him, and I died . . . . 
I should long ago have killed myself if I had not had a 
dim hope of finding Him .... A voice seemed to cry 
within me ; ‘ This is He, He without whom there is no 
life. To know God and to live are one. God is life.’ 

“ Live to seek God, and life will not be without Him. 
And stronger than ever rose up life within and around 
me, and the light that then shone never left me again.” 
Pretty nearly the same experience is described by the 
poet in the following words : — 

If e'er when faith bad fallen asleep, 
i heard a voice ‘ Believe no more/ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore, 

That tumbled in the Godless deep : 

A warmth within the heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered * X have felt.’ 

Here is the resurrection of faith, but it is yet in the 
clouds, owing most probably to the unspiritual char- 
acter of modern Christendom. * Where all are blind, 
the one-eyed man is king’ is the Saying and the final 
realisation of Count Tolstoi is looked upon by him 
as a sufficient recompense for the mental agitation 
he suffered, only because he is in modern Europe 
where spirituality is at a low ebb. Had he been 
in India, he would have pushed on the search far- 
ther, and would never have rested till he saw God face 
to face, and the stage through which he passed is just 
the stage in which, in the blessed Gnana 3humi (land of 
wisdom) of ours, the great Guru (Parama A'charya) ap- 
pears and with a love which looks for no reward and 
purer in its nature than the love of father, mother, hus- 
band and wife and altogether divine, gives his protecting 
hand to the despairing soul and takes it on by successive 
steps through the straight old path of the seers, to its 
final destination. Ah, in what words can the divine Guru 
be praised; where is the language which could o-ive 
words to express the greatness and the wisdom oF the 
Guru ! The disciple sings 
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but is not satisfied. There is only one language 
which could express it all and that is the lan- 
guage of faith, implicit faith. This faith is not 
blind. It is most rational, for the Guru first con- 
vinces the disciple, satisfies his intellect and then storms 
and captures his heart. The teacher wants not mere 
Sraddha, faith, but also Viveka, discrimination, and both 
are reckoned in the Vedanta as necessary oualifiea- 

* k 

lions for the student and the highest experience which 
the Guru reveals is supported not merely by the Nrutis, 
but also stands to reason and is confirmed by realisation. 
Faith in the guru is not then a blind belief; intellect 
and reason are not to be smothered and crushed, but 
fed and satisfied ; until they lie in perfect confidence and 
repose without wanting to assert themselves. The Guru 
says not merely ‘ Believe and you will be saved’ but • Be- 
lieve only if it stands to reason, and if it so stands, then 
have firm faith in it ; for mere intellectual assent 
avails nothing.’ The heart cannot ignore the head, 
for then intellect will some day or other prove a i:or 
in the camp’ and have its revenge, but both the head 
and the heart must be satisfied, though it is the latter 
that finally receives inspiration. Faith in the Guru then 
is not mere belief. This faith is even superior to devotion, 
for there is no difference in it between the teacher 
and the taught, as there is between the devotee and 
the object of his devotion The disciple worships 
and loves the Guru as his own Self and the Guru 
also loves the disciple as he loves himself. There is no 
duality in this faith ; it is all bliss and no two souls meet 
together in closer union than those of the Guru and the 
disciple. They understand each other as no others do ; 
they love each other with no human love; they are both 
one in reality — they are one God not two. The Advaitam 
(non-duality) between the Guru and disciple is first real- 
ised and immediately after the Ekameva (the only one) 
of the universe. The nature of this faith is total sfclf- 
surrender and the literal carrying out of the Guru's in- 
structions, and its ultimate expression is matm a \ for it 
has been said, 'The man of faith obtains wisdom.’ 

This laith in one’s Guru, in the Christ, or in other 
words in one’s Self (the higher Self) asks for no favours, 
for what could he who has such faith ask for, being above 
desire and seeing nothing outside himself. But exactly 
for this reason every event in his life is a genuine 
miracle and divine in its nature, for says Sri Krishna, 
“ I bear the burden of the concerns in the life of those 
who are constantly employed in worshipping Me’ (Gita, 
IX. 22 ). 

Swami Vivekananda rightly says, “As certain re- 
ligions of the world say a man who does not be- 
lieve in a personal God outside of himsell is an 
atheist, so, says the Vedanta, a man who does not 
believe in himself is an atheist. Not believing in 
the glory of your own soul is what the Vedanta calls 
atheism.’ This however should be properly understood. 
To say ‘lean do anything and everything’ just as Napoleon 
is reported to have-said, ‘Thou shall have none other 
gods but me’ is Asuric (worthy of Asuras) and utterly 
incompatible with the Satwic humility which is the 
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characteristic of the sage. The 1 X’ should not refer to 
the lower ego which should be killed, but to the higher 
Self the only reality. We shall make our meaning clearer 
by an example. A ship in which Julius Orsar was a 
passenger, was overtaken by a storm and the captain 
feared for the safety of the crew when Ctesar said 
‘Fear not man- Dost thou not know who is in the ship ? 
This is an example of rajas pure and simple, of faith in 
oneself, in one's lower ego which is a cause of bondage 
and misery. Oh a very similar occasion the Christian 
Saint Ignatius said, ‘The winds and the seas obey' our 
Lord’ and betrayed not the least apprehension or fear, 
but he was a little troubled in mind that he bad not 
served God as he ought to have done. There was more 
ofSatwa in this, but by far the best example of faith is that 
of the Indian sage whom Alexander threatened to kill 
and who replied, “Me you can never kill. I am He, the 
eternal and infinite. Me swords cannot pierce, fire can- 
not burn, water cannot moisten nor winds wither. How 
could l be slain V” To be always filled with the idea of 
one’s being the Atman is real faith ami this is the 
Karmaphalatyagam (abandonment of the fruits of one's 
action) of the Gita, the Sahaja stiti {the free, natural 
state of Self-realisation) of the Vedanta and its immedi- 
ate results are fearlessness and peace of mind. Come 
what may and go what may, it always remains unshaken, 
for it is permanently wedded to eternity. 



Zbc Iberoiam of a fllMsstonar^s Xifc. 



“X bear that you are going away, Millie, is that so ?’’ 
“Yes, I’m going next week, guess where ?*’ 

“0,1 can’t!” 

“Well, don’t faint; I’nt going to China! and as a 

Missionary !” 

“Millie, you are joking!’’ 

“No, Miriam, I’m not joking at. all, next week i will 
be bonnd for China and as a Missionary [ You know that 
has been my desire since a little girl when first T went to 
Sunday school. Ah! you do not know what a pleasure, 
intense joy it will he to spread the doctrine of our perfect 
religion,— Christianity !” 

“ But, Millie, have you thought of what yon are doing ? 
Thought not only of the voyage, yonv new environments, 
and the burst of feeling that- will ho set free, bat of the 
effect on the Chinese also S' They are brought up under 
circumstances far different from ours, and facts and ideas 
that we. perhaps, never dream of as existing literally brand- 
ed into thorn from generations hack- There they peace- 
fully attend to their own dot ies hardly dreaming <*f such 
a disturbance as an American missionary. Dare you 
tear t.beir ancient, doctrines from their souls, dig them up 
by the root, tell them that they are wrong, and — 

“Miriam !” 

“Yes. I mean il. Can’t you understand? See the world 
through tho Chinaman's eyes and it will look very dilloroiil. 
You cannot teach a baby logic, much less put Christum 
views into a follower of Coiii'nriUK. Dam 'you criticize 
their God? Does not J!e. tho sninu* watch over nil his 
children? We understand the doctrines of the Chinese 
as little as they do ours.” 

“Miriam! how von do talk : yon a Christian ‘r 

“Ye?, I nm ; but don’t you understand me r don t you 
see that if you only look on your side of {lie question 
it will be one-sided ? Indeed, you ar e doing a very noble 
tiling to give up your own dear land mid live a stranger 




among heathen, and more noble still it is, more heroic 
that you give up all those endearing home ties that idone 
make life bearable sometimes; but do yon do good to auy 
one else ? That is what you are striving to do. I think.” 

“ Miriam, Miriam, how you do turn things, and how 
fnnny you see everything. Think of our glorious religion 
which has made ns what we are — the roost civilized of all 
nations — compare that religion with the empty form uljo 
of the Chinese, and then ask me if I am doing good to any 
one else. They do not realize how glorious it is to have 
a Christ, and then, Miriam, has any other religion direct 
revelation from God ?” 

“ Well, I don't know 
“Yon don’t know, Miriam !” 

“ No ; do you ?” 

“ Miriam ! 1 1" 

“ Yes. I know you think me terrible but let me illus- 
trate my view of the case- Here yon live in New York 
and wish to reach Paris; in Asia, let us suppose, is your 
friend who also is bound for Paris : yon two cannot reach 
your destination by the same road, you must take different 
paths but in tho end reach the .same place. So with 
tho Heathen and tho Christian, they are on different 
spiritual pianos and must therefore take different roads, 
but in the end reach the same goal. To say that the 
religion of Confucius is wrong is us absurd ns to exclaim : 
‘Thei© is no language except, the English, all others 
arc mere delusions!” But. Millie, no oue enu deny that a 
Missionary’s life is horoic and proves how firmly fixed are 
the roots of Christianity, when yon are willing to live 
amid strangers the Christian’s life of patience, peace, and 
purity.” 

“Well, Miriam, time will tell ; we'll know better a few 
years from now.” 

“Yes, and when many years have passed, years of labor 
and heroism, pain and misunderstanding, when the lesson 
of tolerance shall have been learned hy hitter experience, 
then Millie I am sure that each heart, whether Jewish or 
Buddhist, Christian or Pagan shall in thefnlnessof its love 
exclaim : 

‘Master, not one but all; in every style, in every tongue 
thy sacred name shall echo !’ ” 

SlRI E. SuAXAM’El!, 



Sccltcr* after &ob- 

III. — Ski ATawanm'c. 

(Continued fro ut page 30.) 

The second question: “1 say that this king is a 

virtuous rn an ; try and deny it if yon can,’’ Poor Vidva- 
jana Kuklhala was startled ufc tho question. “ To my that 
the king is a wicked man and that in his own presence! 
Really this young chap has contrived u very good device 
for finishing my life. If J keep quiet I slmM be defeated, 
lmt to reply would bo much more disastrous, for the 
king's sword would immediately he at my neck. Thera 
is still a third question. I shall see if I cannot answer 
flint, at- least” said bo to himself and kept quiet; tho 
queen’s face grew radiant with joy and tin * crowd of 
spectators ’expressed its satisfaction in no inistakeabie 
fashion. 

Then came the third and hist question: “Isay that 
the queen is chafte. deny it if you can.’’ Kdlalmla was 
thunderstruck. He saw that lie was nndone. He hung 
down his head with shame at having suffered himself to 
bo defeated so easily by ;; school hoy — ho that had pat to 
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shame and deprived of titles, honors and all, mauy a renown- 
ed scholar. “ What foolish ness’*, he suid to himself, “ not 
to have known the simple thing that there are many 
statements which c&uuot be denied and to have rashly 
undertaken to deny anything that might be affirmed. 
And then snob questions — who could have put thorn 
except this little mischievous chap who triumphs over my 
min ! I worked out in}' own ruin. Why did l noi persist that 
it was mi worthy of me to outer in'o a discussion with a 
school ooy t now the event bus proved me unworthy to 
sit on an equal seat with him and all that I have to do is 
to get up, deliver over all my jnsiguia «x the court-pundii 
aud kiss the dust of his feet.” Accordingly he rose from his 
seat and stood the very picture »»f shame in uinte confession 
of his defeat, to the laughter and ridicule of the spectators, 
who had all along been wishing for such a consummation. 
The queen at once called Yfiuiunacharya to her and em- 
bracing him iiko a mother covered him over with -kisses 
and said. * You are really A’lawandar*. i.c\, one that has 
come to rule, aud henceforth he* was called A'lawandar by 
all the people. 

The king pitied bis ex-pundit's position and addressing 
A'lawuud&r said, *Tt is true vonbuvo won the day. V ».*u 
nre a boy-prodigy, a veritable avatAr. I am very much 
rejoiced at your success, hut can you deny at least one of 
the three xtntemeuts that you made S'” The boy coolly 
replied, “ l can deny all the three” at which the king 
was exceedingly surprised aud asked how. 

A'lawandar 'implied. ‘ In the first place, the pundit’s 
mother i# a barren woman according to the well-known 
saying * One nee is not a garden nor one child a child.’ To 
have only one child, as the poudit's mother has, is practical- 
ly equal to having no children at all, and so she is a barren 
worn no. 

“ .Secondly, the king is not a virtuous rnau for according 
to the Neethivdkya — moral saying — ‘ Kaju rusbttu kritaui* 
papam’ tbo sins of bis subjects go to hiiu. 

“Thirdly, the queen is not chasts, for like every 
other Hiudn woman, she is at. the time of marriage first 
dedicated to the Gods Agni, Varuna, Indra aud others.” 

The king was very much surprised ana pleased at these 
replies, and at once ordered A I aw and Ar to be proclaimed, 
according to his promise to the qneen, king over a con- 
siderable portion of bis dominions and placed poor Kolit- 
hula at his disposal. A'lawandar accepted the kingdom, 
hut set KOlahala free. j 

A'lawandar, though so young, wielded the sceptre with 
wonderful diguity and justice aud was very much liked by 
liis subjects. He was thns reigning for mauy years, aud tlieu 
there occurred an event which lias preserved hia name from 
that death, which has fallen to the lot of those of number- 
less other clever scholars and wise kings. This event 
was eveu more romantic in character and more important 
in its consequences, than the preceding one which made 
Mm a king and therefore deserves to be descrilied in sutnc 
detail. W hen A ’lawandar was alniut Ho years old, a certain 
old Brttbmin, Kama Misrn, otherwise known as Mnnackal 
Hambi sought admission to the royal presence, Seeing 
that lie was too poor to be treated with consideration, and 
fhiitking that, if he introduced himself in the usual way, 
his message might not be received at its worth ho cou- 
i rived n curious menus of approsebiug A'lawandar. He 
first acquired the friendship of tbe head cook of the palace, 
ittnl requested hiiu 10 cook uud serve the king a particular 
kind of vegfciahle, which he undertook to bring himself 
everyday. This vegetable, is tiatwic iu character and in 
very much liked by Yogis, being both sedative aud tiled i- 
GUtsl. Nambi supplied this vegetable very regularly aud 
iV wus cooked and served as regularly on tb*; royal table 



A few mouths elapsed in this fashion and A'lawandar 
bad got accustomed to this article of diet, when one day 
Nambi purposely stayed away without bringing it A'la- 
wamhir not finding it on his table, asked his cook why ii 
had not- boon prepared. The cook who knew nothing of 
the plot laid by Nambi, simply said. “ The Brahmin did 
not bring it to-day. *' “Tbo Brahmin! Who?” asked 
A'lawandar in surprise and, on being informed that u cer- 
tain pom* Krah min was supplying it regularly, ordered that 
he should lie brought to his presence the very next time 
he appeared. Nambi brought the vegetable the next day. 
and as he had anticipated was taken to the king. 

A'lawandar experienced a peculiar kind of emotiou, when 
Nambi approached him and felt as if they had been friends 
fora lung time and, rising from his seat, welcomed him cor- 
dially and inquired what the purpose was of his supplying 
that vegetable and whether he wanted any favor from him. 
Nambi * eplicd, “ Yes. 1 want a favor from your royal 
highness; and that is that you will be pleased to take hold 
of a secret treasure which your grandfather has entrusted 
to me to he given over to you in proper time. I have 
come to request you to take charge of that treasure and 
deliver me front the burden of the trust.” Aluwatidar 
thought that the thing might be true, as his grandfather 
Natliammii $waiui whs one of the most celebrated men 
of his time and paniciihirly loud of him. He wi»s but ;• 
child when the Swaiui died, and it appeared likely to him 
tint ho might have left him a great legacy stored up in 
some secret, place to be taken hold of when sufficiently old. 
Besides he was on the eve of n war with a neighbouring 
king and sadly wanted money. So he eagerly asked 
Nambi where that treasure lay aud how lie might obtain 
it. Nambi replied, l will show it to you if yon go with 
me. It is between two rivers and within seven succes- 
sive walls. A huge serpent guards it and a Rukaliasa from 
the soutli sea comes and visits it nn«e in twelve years. 
It has been laid iu by a mantra. and it can be recovered 
only by means of that secret mantra and with the help ol 
a peculiar herb of rare virtues, and not by means of 
mere animal sacrifices like other ordinary treasures. It is a 
very vast treasure and by obtaining it, you will be- 
come much richer than any other king ou earth. Hr 
scouring it, you can easily vanquish all your enemies, uud 
no one can ever defeat you. It is a great legacy which 
your celebrated grandfather Nathnnmui Swatni has let t 
to you out of love. Pray take hold of it aud deliver me 
from my responsibility.” -Vlawaudar asked, “ Is it so 
valuable and vast a treasure ?” aud said, “ How good of my 
grandfather! and how good of you not to have* appro- 
priated it yooi-self, hut kept the trust. 1 shall start im- 
mediately with tnv sirinv.” Nambi said, “ The earlier vou 
sturt, the better ; but yon must come alone; such even is 
your grand -father's order.” *• Be it ro then” said .Hawaii- 
dar and set out with Nambi the very next day, making 
arrangements for the administration of his kingdom during 
his absence. 



M. Kasuaxatjia Sastki. 
{To U- continued.) 



tluHi cuiol tn.-l prove the Nameless; 

I’m* mulling worthy proving can be pruveu. 

Nor yet dbprovin : where tore Thou l>c wise, 

Cleavr over tu the >mutier side of doubt. 

And ding to Faith beyond the forms of faith !” 

Ah Ancient t $utjc 
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csefcom of tbe Soul. 



By Swa'mi Vivkka'hanoa. 

None luw power to destroy tbe unchangeable. — Cri/ti. 

Cln the great Sanskrit epic the Mahabharata the story 
is told bow tbe here Yadhisthira. when asked by Ohm-inn 
to tell what was the most wonderful thing in the world, 
replied that it was the persistent belief of mankind in 
their own death less ness in spite of their witnessing death 
everywhere around them almost every moment of their 
lives. 

And, in fact, this is the most stupendous wonder in 
human life. In spite of all arguments to the contrary 
urged in different times by different schools, in spite of tin* 
inability of reason to penetrate the veil of mystery which 
will ever bang between the- sensuous ami the *n pei-sen - 
snous worlds, man is thoroughly persuaded t hat he can nut 
die. 

We nmy study all our lives, and in the end fail / o bring 
the problem of life aud death to tho plane of rational 
demonstration, affirmative or negative. We may talk or 
write, preach or teach for or against the permanency or 
Spomdicity of human existence as much »> «<• like : «*«» 
may become violent partisans of this side or that : wc may 
invent names by the hundreds, each mote intricate than 
its predecessor, and loll ourselves in a momentary rest un- 
der tho delusion of our having solved tho problem once for 
ull — nay, wo may oling with all our powers to any one of 
the curious religious superstitions or ihe far more dis- 
gusting scientific snperstitions — in the end wo find our- 
selves playing an eternal game in the howling alley of 
reason and raising intelleotnnl pin after pin, only to be 
knocked over again aud again. \ 

But behind all this mental jftrnin and torture, not infre- 
quently productive of more dangerous games than mere 
play, stands a fact unchallenged ami unchallengeable — the 
fact, the wonder, which the Mahabharata points oot as the 
inability of Onr mind to c*nceive onr own annihilation. 

Kvon to imagine my own annihilation I will have to 
stand by and look on as a witness. 

Now*, before trying to understand what this curious 
phenomenon means we want to note that upou this one 
fact the whole world is standing. The permanence of 
the external world is inevitably joined lo the permanence 
of the internal, and, however plausible any theory of I lie 
universe may seem which denies the pennunenee of I lie 
one fcttd asserts that of the other, the very theorist " ill 
find that in his own mechanism not one conscious action 
is possible without the permanence of hoth the internal and 
the external worlds being one of t he factors in the motive 
cause. AHhongh it is perfectly true that when the 
human- mind transcends its own limitation's it finds the 
duality reduced -to an indivisible unity, bn this side of the 
unconditioned the whole objective world — that is to say. 
the world we know — is and can be alone known to ns as 
existing for the snbjeet. and therefore before wo would he 
able to conceivo the annihilation of the subject we are 
bound to conceive the annihilation of the object. 

So far it is plain enough, lint non* cornea the ’difficulty. 
I cannot think of invse'f ordinarily as any tiling else hut 
a body*. My idea of my own permanence includes mv 
idea of .myself as a body. But the body is obviously 
impermanent as is the whole of nature a constantly 
vanishing quantity. 

Where. then, is this permanence Y 



There is one more wonderful phenomenon couneHed 
with our lives, without which “ who will In* able to live, 
who will be able to enjoy life a moment Y " — tho idea of 
freedom 

Tiiis is the idea that guides every footstep of ours, 
makes our movements possible, determines our relations 
to each other — nay, is tbe very warp and woof in tbe 
fabric of human life. Intellectual knowledge tries to 
drive it inch by inch from its territory, post after post is 
snatched away from its domains, aud each step is made 
fast and iron bound with tbe railroadiugs of cause and 
effect. But it laughs at all our attempts, and, lo, it keeps 
from above all this massive pile of law and causation 
with which we tried to smother it to death. How ean it 
be otherwise Y The limited always requires a higher 
generalization of the unlimited to explain itself. The 
hound can only be explained by the free, the caused by 
the uncaused. 

But again the same difficulty is also here. What is 
free Y The body, or even tbe mind ? It is apparent to all 
Unit they are ns ranch bonnd by law as anything else in 
the universe. 

Now Ihe problem resolves itself into this dilemma : 
Hither the whole universe is a mass of never ceasing 
change and nothing more, irrevocably bound by the law of 
causation, not one particle having a unity of itself, yet is 
cnriously producing an irmdicable delusion of permanence 
and freedom, or there is in us and in the universe some- 
thing which is permanent and free, and that the basal 
constitutional belief of the hmnan mind is not a delnsion. 

ft is the duty of science to explain facts by bringtug 
them to a higher generalization. Any explanation, there- 
fore, that wants to destroy, first, a part of the given 
to be explained in order to fit itself to the remainder is 
not science, whatever else it may be. 

Now, any explanation that wants to overlook llie faotof 
Ihia persistent and all necessary idea of freedom commits 
tbe abovementioned mistake of denying a portion of tbo 
fact in order to explain the rest, and is therefore wrong. 

The only other alternative possible, then, fa to acknow- 
ledge, in harmony with oar nature, that there is some- 
thing in us 'Which ia free and permanent. 

But it is not the body*; neither is it llie mind. The 
body is dying every minute. Tbe mind is coustsntly 
changing. The body is a combination. So is the mind, 
and as snch can never reach to a state beyond all change. 

But beyond both this momentary sheathing of gross 
matter, beyond even ihe finer covering of the mind, is tho 
Atman, the true self of roan, the" permanent, the ever free. 

It is his freedom that is percolating through layers of 
thought and matter, and in spite of tho colorings of name 
and form, is ever assorting its unshackled existence. It- is 
his death less ness, his bliss, his peace, this divinity in 
humanity that shines out and makes itself felt in spite of 
the thickest layers of ignorance. Re is the real man, the 
fearless one, the deathless one, the free. 

Now, freedom is only possihlo when no external power 
rati exert any influence, produce any change. Freedom ia 
only possible to the being who is beyond all conditions, 
all laws, all bondages of cause and effect. In other 
words, the unchangeable alone can be free and therefore 
immortal. 

This being, this Atman, this real self of man, the free, 
the unchangeable, is beyond all conditions, aud as such it 
has neither birth nor death. 

Without birth or death, eternal, ever existing ia this 
soul of man 
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IRa&foa an& Ikrtebita. 

OK 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN HONEST GOD. 

Rad ha (elt a little conceited with the idea that she hud 
coin* uc red the heart of Krishna and umdu him her slave 
as it were. The Lord, whose observation uothing could 
escape, understood this and wanted to Make fuu of her. 
One day while they were alone together, the cunning 
Krishna witli a view to draw her out fully, suddenly 
laughed a little and then kept quiet. Kadlut observing it. 
asked him what the matter was. Krishna replied. “Nothing. 
O Radha of epral tips, nothing very particular. Only 1 
laughed to see how all tin’s world is under my control, 
with all its inhabitants and how great J am.” A few 
seconds passed and then Rtulha abruptly laughed and kept 
quid. Krishua asked in his turn what the matter was 
and she said, “Nothing, O Krishua, only you are the ruler 
of the whole world and 1 am your ruler. The thought of this 
caused mo to laugh." “Who will uot become yvur slave F’ 
replied the gallant God “ To grudge to pay homage to ♦/•■?!>• 
diviuo beauty 1 A passing glauce from that lotus-eye would 
enslave all the three worlds" and so saying he clasped her 
iu his arms, and after a general conversation for sometime 
loft her. 

A few days after, she sent word to her lover to meet her 
alone ou t bo silver sands of the Jumna at evening time 
All the day was spent by ltcr in decorating herself and other- 
wise preparing for the joyful meeting. She wavered for a 
lon 0 time betweeu this t ress and (bat and at last chose 
one which she thought wvuld best please Krishua. She 
who \yas already ‘all grace summed up/ put on her best 
ear-rings, her best necklaces, and bangles all of gold, 
and with exquisite taste made a splendid uosegay of sweet- 
smolling (lowers just blown, with a beautiful blue one iu 
the middle and a lily-white one by its side, to represent 
Krishna and herself surrounded by a galaxy of admiring 
damsels. She combed her dark, flowing' ’soft hair and wore 
it in a peculiarly charming fashion saying. “This i* ;i 
worthy net for so beautiful a prey." Having thus decorated 
Iqjisclf. and holding the sweet uosegay iu her hand, she, 
the wonder of her kind, presented herself before a mirror 
which. iuuuima(o as it was, seemed to feel pride iu reflecting 
the form of so fair a person. Rad ha sweet, umorous, fairy 
like Radlut ‘a daughter of the gods diviuely tall 
and most diviuely fair’ drew to her full height her 
stately form aud looked ut herself iu the glass : “ Reauti- 
fu!,” she cried “ like a peacock. Krishua is sorely mine. 1 
shall look at him this way, no, not this, that way, and 3 
shall , walk like a swan, sing like a nightingale and lisp to 
him like a. parrot.. I shall hold this nosegay just against 
his face by ono baud and by anol Imr raise both his arms 
to iny lips. Aye he is mine, aud not any other's. 1 
3iave coni inured him. 1 bavu conquered him. Who is 

thero like me ?'* 

* 

When the suu was about to set. she quit* 5 '- stole out of 
her house, a perfect miracle of beauty, w ith bowers, fruit 
aud cakes iu her hand, loaviug her domestic duties to take 
cure of themselves, and by a secret path arrived at a 
lovely retreat on the Jumna bank, where herself and 
her lover had Rpont many a memorable eveuiug. The 
mighty river, 'the beautiful sands, the dark grove be- 
hind, the white rock on which they used to sit. the 
stately trees Unit gave shelter to them, the peacock, the 
deer and tbo nightingale which scorned to enjov their 
presence- the wild (lowers, the imi.-dc- making bamboo trees, 
the reed bushes, the irregular rocks closo by and the rills 
like girls ploying, flowing from them aud adding to the 



watery wealth of the Jumna, all these wore there, lending 
a strange charm (u the place, Imt not Krishna who wa> 
more wonderful ami more charming ilum nil of (hem. 
lie was uni (lieiu and Ivadlm, w ho was but a moment ago 
so light of spirit aud so light of foot’ was Idled 
with surprise, hut she consoled hut-soli witli the thought 
that ho would soon come : live, ten, lit toon minutes and 
bait au hour had passed and Krishna had nut come. She 
fancied she heard a rustling among the plants, though l 
that he was there, perhaps wantonly hiding himself and 
called him in tones which the amorous air dx*ank in 
fugerlv. ‘ Crovindn. G opal a, M urari. Mukunda, Krishna. 
Rudhumnmua’ but her word* were- as a voice in the wilder- 
ness. The sun was setting. but Krishna had not conn-: 
The sky assumed a deeper blue, . lm I ho xvho was bluer still 
and worth a thousand skies, lie wns uot yet come. Tl» - 
birds had retbrnecl to their ncsls, cows had eimo-cd their 
sheds and oven workmen hau gone lack lo their home * 
and wives, but the truant Murari was yet far away from 
his home in her soft, balmy bosom. 

It was a ‘ beauteous eveuiug calm aud free’ aud every- 
thing around her was in a state of perfect peacefulness and 
l-cposc. The majestic Jumna flowed in a slow uoisele** 
pace, the birds had stopped eiugiug, even the trees were 
silent. The sky overhead . was a wave less ocean of un- 
disturbed bine, and all nature was in a state of Nunn- 
(silence) like a sage in ^thiailki. Hut lb« calmucss in (hr 
outer world tended by contrast only to increase tho agita- 
tion iu poor Kadhft’ri heart. “ Will he not come ? No. no. 
he will uot fail to come \v hou I have asked him to come, 
lie will come with the moon/' she thought. Hut komm 
camu tho beautiful moon, but instead of bringing l ho 
silk-clad, dancing Krishna, it only spread its silveiy rays 
around anil rejoiced over Undha’s Ungnish. She looked 
up at the hen r( less moon and got incensed against the 
truant lover. •• I w^l never forgive this insult ah, (hi- 
moonlighi ! it burn* me — I will have nothing .more (<. 
do with him and when he comes I will scold him ;i;,d 
luru away. 1|« has left me In perish under these disllin- 
rays of this cohl moon aud pierced by Cupid’s darts, 
while lie is happy elsewhere. I will show him that l 
loo ean ho cruel. Ho will come and beg iuv favor, (hen 
I will spam him aud turn him. away/’ she said u> 
herself. But ul) (his anger was inetleclnal as Krishna did 
not make bis appearance. Oftcu she thought of return- 
ing home, but had not the heart to do so. A something 
which she would not confess detaiued her. It was nol 
the love for Krishna, she said, for she had ceased to love 
him. Rut then why did she stay ? Gradually her anger 
gave way to grief and looking at berxclf and at the no* . 
gny in her hand which had begun to fade as if it reflected 
hor grief, she exclaimed. “ I am really unworthy of him. 
U’hut am J to him w ho is like the god of love to woman r 
To have l hough t that 1 had him uudor my control and lo 
have said so to him ! yes I now see my folly j like '(!••• 
elephant which throws mud over its own head, 1 urn 
myself the author of my misfortune." She felt exceedingly 
humiliated aud began to weep. 

True humility ami repentance bad [taken hold ot her 
uud she sat ou a rock praying to the gods for Krishna s, 
arrival, ber face expressing the divinest grief, and 
wistfully looking at the direction from which he would 
bo coming, when all on a sudden she felt the lotus 
baud of her Krishua on her braided hair and heal'd the soft 
music of his divine (lute behind her back very close to her 
car. At once she Dirtied with light mug. swift ness and (he 
voice and the hand also seemed to turn with her and ns 
quickly. She turned and turned, but they were ulivavs 
behiud her and she could not get at the hand. Her li»it 
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was pulled with jerks, pulled now tightly, now gently, 
and she stretched back her hand to capture the criminal 
with whom she pretended to be very angry ; but every 
lime lie receded bending her body backwards. Then she 
made a sudden turn behind when lo ! her lover seemed to 
lly up in the air and looking up, she saw him surrounded 
by a galaxy of Gopis. A I- once a crowd of feelings rushed 
into her heart and fora moment she remained confused. 
The vision endured for a short time and then she saw 
Krishna alone wherever she turned. He was behind, before, 
on the right side, on the left., above, below, everywhere. 
Charming was it ; but she was not. able to endure it 
and pi tfonsly implored her lover like Arjnnain the Gita to 
disillusion her. “ 0 Krishna, 0 Govinda, 0 Murari, I 
beg of you 0 Radbaramana, cease this deceiving sport. 
Tell me where thou really art. and assure me of thy 
love. I am frightened, comfort, me 0 lord, show me thy 
form. O thou art much too great, a match for me — a silly 
little girl. I had fancied 1 had completely won you and 
enslaved yon. O Gopala, par Ion thou all my past foolish- 
ness and show me thy loving face and comfort me,” she 
cried. At once she heard the gcut.le reassuring sound of 
the flute and she felt a stmtige sense creeping over her 
that she bad somehow become Krishna. It was blissful, 
immeasurably blissful. She was not Radha, she had got 
transformed, metamorphosed into Krishna, She was 
Krishna and Krishua was herself. A new world of un- 
alloyed bliss had been revealed to lier and she stood 
speechless with joy. She had forgotten herself, she had 
forgotten her household duties, her little joys and sorrows 
and with them the vast outer world. All these had 
ceased to exist for her, for she was one with her lover. 
How long she stayed in this blissful state, she did not 
know for she was dead to time, but when she awoke she 
saw that it was morning. 

Krishna pretended to be sleeping by her side with a 
face on which the most prominent expression was that of 
perfect innocence and simplicity. She woke him up with- 
out scruple, for she knew that he was not really sleeping 
and he i*ose from the couch rubbing bis eyes and asking 
if the day had come so soon. Radba took hold of his 
bands and energetically pressing them between hers said, 
“ Thou canst no longer afford to deceive me. 1 have brought 
thee to book’ and added 

*• Confess that thou art a hypocrite. Thon dost pretend 
to sleep, while thou art really awake. Thon art beyond 
both nipbt and day, all wakeful, absolute Satchidananda 
as now I saw, yet proto ndest to sleep and snore Art 
i Hon not then a hypocrite?" 

Krishna replied," Yes. I am a hypocrite but not to those 
who know that I am so. To them I am all simplicity and 
plainness." 

Radha: "Art thou not a liar, thon who hast created 

this lie of the world 

| a 

Krishna i "I confess 1 am a liar; but. riot wholly, for in 
this confession I speak the truth, besides I do not lie to 
those that seek mo ; and when they see the liar the lie of 
tho world vanishes. " 

Radha: " Confess that, thou art a deceiver because thou 
deceivest ns with the idea that we are separate from thee.'* 

Krishna : “ I confess 1 am a deceiver ! but I deceive only 
those who, thinking themselves separate, have already 
deceived themselves ami are eager to be deceived still 
more." 

Radba: “ Confess that thon art a thief, for thou stealest 
away the bliss of Self-realisation from men, blinding their 
vision by Mayo.” 



Krishna-: "I am not a thief but the prince of thieves, 
Taskaranampati as the Vedas say. But I roh only those 
that are careless of their Self.” 

Radha : “ Confess that thon art crnel, for thou seemest 
to delight iu the suffering of all creatures : What is sport 
to thee is death to them. " 

Krishna: "lam crnel to all who are crnel to me, to the 
worldly-minded who kill me the Self in thorn (Atma* 
hanah). But I am kind even wheu I am cruel, for there 
is happiness even in grief. Besides I take all to me in 
the due course and leave noue to perish uncared for." 

Radha : " Confess that thou art immoral and unchaste, 
for thou hast as many favorites as there are sands on the 
sea shore." 

Krishua : 44 1 confess I am very very unchaste. All things 
in the world are my illegitimate children and every soul is a 
secret favorite of mine, with whom I indulge in all sorts 
of play and whom I flatter, tease and coax hy tnrns until 
they forget their passion for personal adornment and love 
me for my own sake, as thou dost me, when I absorb them 
all in me " 

Radha was delighted with these honest confossions and 
exclaimed, " 0 God, I rejoice that thou art a hypocrite, a 
liar, a deceiver, a thief and cruel, immoral and unchaste 
and Thon art I and I am Thou." 

Reader ! try to understand the above story hefore yon 
criticise it. Radha had not won Krishna when she vaiuly 
thought she had, hut when she repented for her vanity 
and hecame humble she obtained Krishna, nay she hecame 
Krishna. To put itin the language of the Upanishad, Brah- 
ma is known hy him who thinks that He is not known : bo 
who thinks Lliat Brahma is known does not know Him. 
Brahma is nnknown to those who think they know Him 
and known to those who do not think they know Him.” 
(Ken. Up. II. 3, see Sankara’s Commentary on this). 

Ah! How fond are we in India of the hypocritical, 
iy ; ng, deceiving, thievish, cruel and immoral Krishna — 
•Jara Chora &ikhamani ! 

Nobody-knows-who.,, 

•• # mm t « - I, - , | , j _ j 

■fcumaun— in tbc Ibimala^as- 

( Continued from page 31.) 

Kumaun being a part of the Uttara-Khauda has been 
through all times visited by a large number of ascetics 
of various sects from the plains. Most of them simply 
pass throngh it on their way to the shrines of Kedar and 
Badrikasram, a few settle in different places in Knniaun. 

Through contact with these the majority of people 
here have a good grinding in the theories of Vedanta, 
but all the same like in other parts of India — there is an 
indigenous religion which being simpler and rnder and 
more practical has more sway over the masses than the 
higher spiritual ideals. Above all, these simple people 
believe that they are in constant touch with the Devaa ; 
and on all occasions, either when one is ill or any other 
mishap befalls a family — they seek tho aid of a I tevat-a. 
This Uevata enters tho body of a villager who is a sort of 
especial favorite with him, and through him the Devnta 
cures tho sick and delivers bis worshipper from danger. 
The general sign of a Devata having entered some one 
is a curious kind of shaking all over and an irresistible 
flt of dancing — and friends are never wanting to help tho 
ohcessed hy giving him a little music of flutes aud drnras. 

Of all these Devatas who look after the well-being of 
the Kumaunis, none cau boast of a larger number of fol- 
lowers, or evoke greater devotion than Shorn. 
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Shera is the most popular and living Dovnta of the 
pahareeft* and his circle of Devotees is a continuously in. 
creasing one. Tradition says that Shem was a kiug of Kn- 
maun iu old times, that he was a very good and just ruler 
and towards the latter part of his life became a yogi, 
aud a disciple of Goraksha Nath. After travelling 
through various parts of ludia — Shem settled on the top 
of a mountain now known as Shem Dhura. Here he 
ended his days — aud on the spot a temple has been 
built aud the Devotees from all parts of Kumaun flook 
to the place twice in the year. 

Now, whatever might have been the power of Shem 
when he was actually in the flesh over his people, he 
certainly wields more power over hi3 people now he is in 
spirit. For Shem is the mightiest of the helpful Devatns, 
and an appeal to him in sickness or* distress never fails. 
And most wonderful is this worship of Shem. In almost 
every village there is a person who from time to time^be- 
comes the niouth-piece of Shem. Shem’s followers at 
the same time enter the bodies of certain other villagers 
of less sanctity than the person obcessed hy Shem. 
Shem and his chief disciples at the same time will be 
talking and performing wonders through hundreds of 
persons in different localities. 

On our way back to Almora from a visit to this Shem 
Phnra peak, we chanced to meet with two parties going 
to worship Shem at a place called Tanna~nanl&. Each 
party had formed a procession — composed of villagers, 
their female relatives and children, while in each there 
were several men performing a curious shaking dance as 
f hey went on to the music of flutes aud drums. We he- 
came curious, having heard of this worship aud this is 
what we learnt and saw. The leaders whose bodies Shem 
himself uses have to fast and pray and keep themselves 
very clean for several weeks before Shem manifests 
himself in them. Men and women are equally recipients 
of Shem's favour — bnt the above-mentioned parties 
happened to have men leaders. The worship consists 
of sacrifice of goate and offering of food to the Shrine. 
One of the parties was composed of Brahmans, the other 
of Domes or Chandalas. The 'Brahman party were very 
kind and respectful to us and postponed their worship 
till our arrival. When we arrived, we saw a number of 
men with intelligent and handsome faces, as Brahmans 
of these parts generally are, sitting round a blazing fire 
— their wives and other female relatives sitting separate 
at a distance from the blaze. The beginning of the per- 
formance was the starting of the musio, and in a few 
minutes we saw several of the men shaking all over, and 
all of a sudden all of them except the leader started 
up and began a sort of slow dance round and rouud the 
lire. In a short time the music hegan to quicken and 
the shaking more violent. The leader then began to 
address them in a sort of long-drawn nasal monotone, as 
Shem himself-'-on various religious and moral topics, 
which finished, he took in bis hands several knotted 
whips made of woven munja bark strings attachod to 
a wooden handle — there were about i n or twelve of 
these strings attached to each stick and they were alto- 
gether very formidable to look at. Then be placed two 
iron instruments in the form of an iron handle a foot 
long with a flat hlade six inches hy six attached at right 
angles to thehandle. These he placed in the fire to make 
red hot. This done he distributed the whips to his dan- 
cing disciples, one of whom came forward and bared hi.s 
upper limbs, another took a firm hold of the wb ip-handle 
and began to lay on with all his might, till he could 



strike no more, through sheer exhaustion. The whip- 
ped -man then took up the wile of whipper and bela- 
boured his friend as unmercifully as he had dent; 
him. Other pairs followed undergoiug* the same per- 
formance. Before they begau we had asked them to 
allow ns to examine the whips snd gently struck our 
arms with one of the cords. It smarted for more than n 
minute. We expected therefore the blood to gush out at 
every strike, but to our surprise there was neither no 
blood nor a single scar on any one of them not 
evon a black spot. The closest scrutiny could not detect 
oven a mark. The leader now got up and took off 
all his clothes except a piece about his loins, and 
told us that through the mercy of his Guru, he was 
going to perform the most difficult part of his worship. 
Ho then drew out one of tho iron iustrumeuts of the tire, 
with a firm grasp on the red-hot handle and brought it 
near us lor inspection. Not only the colour but heat was 
a sufficient guarantee of its being a genuine piece of red- 
hot iron and we were quite satisfied. He t.heu turned the 
red-hot shcvel upside down, with the flat spadedike part 
turned against his body and began to draw it all over 
beginniug at the ankles. The violence of the friction 
made almost a grating noise in contact with his coarse 
skin, there was just a little smell of a singeing hair or 
two, and he went on, drawing and rubhing. this hlaziug 
spade forwards and backwards all over his body — his 
head — till at last- he finished by open iug his mouth and 
putting it inside. He kept the end in his mouth for about 
two minutes and then drew it out and threw it on the 
ground. The glow was gone, yet the heat was still so 
great as to make it impossible for us to get hold of it with- 
out; burning pur hand. He uuderwent the same process 
with the other spnde and after another short address to 
his disciples, he sat down quite composed. His body did 
not shake any more, for Shem had left him for the time. 
In uis case also there was uot the least iujnry even to 
his skin and not a hair of his head burnt. 

The other party underwent the ssme performance with 
the exception that amoug them we saw several place 
their hands for minutes inside the blazing flame ; with- 
out the least hurt to themselves. And when we warned 
them to take care of their flowing garments, which they 
were dragging through the fire in their shaking-dance 
round the flame, they replied that flame had lost all 
power for the time over them aud their clothes. 

Two women then advanced near the central fire from 
amoug the crowd suffering from some disease for a long 
time. The leader gave each of them a few blows with 
the palm of his loft hand aud then got hold of a lock 
of hair of each and tied several knots in each. One knot 
is to be opeued every morning and the day the last knot is 
untied, the disease will disappear entirely. 

Such is one of the many most curious forms of worship 
still to he fouud in India. The facts related here arc 
just what we saw. The worshippers were simple village 
folks and not professionals, wbo were on their way to 
their favorite Shrine, and every evening during the jour- 
ney this worship was canned on. The last was performed 
on top of the mountain Shem Dliura, which finished, they 
returned hack to their hemes — the simple peasants as they 
ever were. We invite the readers of your widely read 
journal to find a rational solutiou of this worship. 

Yours faithfully, 

A TKAV Et .LVt; IK THE HlM At.AYAS, 

“ Look not for Truth, in childish hopes and fears, 

In vuin beliefs of uges, quick or dead. 

Seek in thyself, deep hidden in each heart — 

There, ami there only, lies the Woll of Trutli/' 
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a rue Greatness or IDastt&eva Sastry 



By T. C. Xataua! a \. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Rukmani told Vasudeva Sasti y •* He (her husband) did 
not come tome for a long time after nil in the house had 
returned to. bed, but kept, waiting outside the wicked 
Siddho’s room. 1 went to him twice m* thrice and entreat- 
ed him with tears in rny eyes to go to bed ; but for all 
that 1 was rewarded only with abuses ; and when 1 persist- 
ed in rny entreaties, he kicked me and sent me away to 
my room weeping. Immediately 1 heard the Sid dim’s 
room open, and a few minutes after, my husband came to 
me. with a small bottle in hand which he held concealed, 
lie came to me only because he was afraid 1 might go 
down and cause a commotion in the house. Seating him- 
self by my side be looked at me sternly for some time and 
then poured on me a volley of ah uses. 

I said, ‘ T seem to stand in your way. v i»u look upon 
me as if your mortal enemy. 0 Clod, 1 do not. know when 
yon will be pleased to recall me from this world !’ He 
replied, • Yes. You are my real enemy. But for you.’ — 
Then he stopped. I- added, ‘ You would have runaway 
with this wiclced, so-called Siddha.' He kicked me once 
again saying. ‘ Why do yon abuse my Burn P yon wretch, 
you rogue. .1 am really going to run away. Who is there 
who can prevent me? Better to run to the forests and 
die there unknown than to continue in this world of woe 
and with a wicked ass like you,’ I could say nothing. 1 
was' choked with grief and fear. Then he coaxed me a 
little saying that he did not mean what he said. More 
thau an hour passed in mutual explanations and peace- 
making, and a sufficiently good understanding had been 
established between us when suddenly he raised the glass 
in his band and swallowed a few drops from it, saying 
that it was a good sleeping draught which he drank as it. 
was very late in the night and wanted to have a sound 
sleep, and gave me also to drink of the same which 1 did. 
Hardly had a few seconds elapsed since T took it when I 
felt a strange sense of stupor creeping over me and drown- 
ing me in sleep. 1 saw nothing more antf woke only on 
account of the disturbance in the house and to find that 
he was gone. I am a ruined girl. Nothing remains for 
me but to die. If he does not come in four or five days 
I shall put an end to my life. That is all.” 

V asndcva Sastry said that in a fortnight’s time he was 
sure to bring him back and comforted her and started on 
his expedition by the very next, train towards the north ; 
for be saw that Sreenivasan should have gone only north- 
ward as the only train that left Madura between twelve 
and three in the night went in that direction. 

Meanwhile great things were going on in Dindi- 
gul. My readers will be pleased to recall to their 
minds our sulky-faced friend Mr. Nay anna Sastry 
sunmmed the * wild cut.’ We also remember that he was 
calculating to become suddenly rich through his child wlvose 
mime I forgot to mention before wax Kanmi. The result 
of his calculation wan that Krishna's mother who was a 
eoujjiu of his and very affectionate towards him should bo 
in ado to adopt the dirty child Kaunii on the authority r.i 
a will by her late husband, which was not in existence 
but to bo forged and which should be made to say that 
ail the estates of the family were the personal acquisition 
and therefore the private properly of her husband. It 
was to state explicitly that, as Krishna was very sickly 
from his infancy, tho estates should go to him only if he 
survived bis mother and that otherwise they should go to 



her and through her to any one whom she might choose 
to adopt. The plan was in due course revealed to Krish- 
na's mother and with the help of an expert forger a will 
was drawn upon a sufficiently old looking paper with the 
signatures of a number of persons who were bribed into 
the deed. The adoption too would have been completed, 
but- fortunately or unfortunately it had to lie postponed 
for three mouths, ns that interim period was not au- 
spicious according to custom for the ceremony. Lak-ntnt 
smelt the affair, aiid was very much pained at heart not 
for the chance of losing the property winch should, as a 
matter of justice, go to her. but for the wickedness of the 
deed and the meanness of the persons concerned in it. 
She however never said a word of it to any body*. 'but con- 
sumed herself with her grief. 

One night she was in her room weeping. Tho affair of 
the will came to her mind and she said to herself sobbing 
Ah, what a. wicked world. My dear, my lord, you did 
very well in leaving it so early. Happy it was for you 
that you did not see much of the wickedness and misfor- 
tune in the short span of your existence here. And I 
would not. not on any account, wish for your return 
here. Not all my suffering, loneliness aud helplessness 
should induce me to wish for that. Even if God Yam a 
were to come and promise to restore you to me here as he 
restored Satyavan to SAvitri I would say, “ Not so, let us 
not meet here any longer. If you so please deign to take 
me to him.” If lie should refuse that high boou I would 
say to him, {l Promote him to higher and higher regions 
of bliss on ray account as much on account of his 
innumerable virtues. If my suffering and penance here 
would avail him anything, I will undergo a thousand- 
fold more torture than I do now. All I wish is his 
happiness, the happiness of him who was sweeter to. me 
thau my own life, my own joy. my pri.ice, ray god 
of love ah ! sweet Krishna. How I rejoiced to hear 
thy* sweet name from anybody’s lips ; and how my 
heart leaped with joy and pride when I heard it utterod 
with praise and satisfaction everywhere. To look at yon 
was bliss, to talk to you was heaven and to hear your talk — 
that sweet voice, that divine love rfhich flowed from every 
little syllable you uttered — to hearyou talk was more than 
heaven. It would seem to me that the dust of earth 
which felt your soft tread in the day mounted to heaven 
aud became stars. It would seem to me that the very air 
you breathed around was sacred and to repose on your 
mouutaiu-like bosom ! Aye Parvati is not more happy in 
tho Kailas. How well you deserved the name Krishna. 
Yes you were my Krishna and 1 was your Rukmani, 
Sutyabliama and the gopis all put together. Vain words ? 

1 am a hypocrite. I speak hollow words- Knowing that 
yon were on your death bed, should 1 not have died before 
you did ? There was one opportunity for doing justice to 
my love to you and l have lost it. lost it for ever. At 
least I might have leapt on the funeral pyre which was 
burning your *-ody, that temple of my love, that which 
sheltered you. mighty soul and whose bounty I enjoyed 
for many a day, that botly bn rut to ashes just in my pres- 
ence. Poo! not to Imvo died. A hypocritical wretch 
still living — to see what. — all this wickedness in the world ? 
O lather why do you not. permit me to die. O cruel father t” 

Just as she was saying these last words cruel father, 
.she heard a gentle knock at the door and on opening it, 
she found — her own father. Vnsndova Sastry saw her 
bathed in tears and at once tears rushed forth in hts eyes 
also. 1-le was not able to restrain them. Then controlling 
himself by degiecs he comforted her also with gentle 
words which hi* only knew how to speak. At lust she ask- 
ed " O father, why do you not permit me to die.” U •) 
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replied, “ Child, be not hasty, God has sent you into this 
world and He knows when to take yon oat ot it. Child, 
you are not fit enough for death.” u Father, you always 
speak wisdom. Where is the like of you in all tho three 
worlds ? But it is we that suffer most,” Lmkflhmi said 
sobbing. He said, “ Don’t grieve, my child, grief is selfish. 
There is neither suffering nor grief when* there is no 
sol6shucss. Joy and sorrow aro only in <uir minds." 
*• Father," asked Lakshmi, ** If I am not fit to die, then 
who olse is ?" Sastry replied 44 Lakshmi, ray doar child, 
he atono is fit to die who is dead even in life, who is above 
grief and selfishness. Believe me, my child, you are born 
for very great things, and in a short time the world will 
unfold its secret to you,” 

In reply Lakshmi remarked what a wicked world it 
was and related to him in detail tho conspiracy that, was 
going ou in the house against her. Ho said, “ Fear not 
my child, whatever happens, happens for our good. We 
shall neither want anything that does not come to ns nor 
reject anything that comes to ns. Let things take their 
own course, for they happen under the direction of God. 
Hisskhm, what if they enjoy tho estates or we, it is all the 
Maine to u« who are uot selfish. Their enjoying is as good 
an our enjoying. Then why grieve?" Lakshmi raurmmod, 
44 Father, you are too generous. Tho world is a wicked 
world.” 44 My child,” said he, 44 Botiove mo, there will come 
a time when you yourself will say that the world is not 
bad, but it is God. It is all a difference of standpoints; 
you will know it all in duo time.” Theuhe rotated to her 
what happened at Madura and she expressed great sym- 
pathy for Rnkmani and wept a little on her bohalf. Then 
ho told her of the commission with which he had been en- 
trusted and took leave of her after a few hours stay there, 
bidding her take heart, and remember him when she wafc 
tempted to put an end to her life. Ho touchingly added 
“ Live at least for me, do not desert your poor father and 
make me helpless.” And he left Dindigul in tho very next 
train that went northward. 

It was noon time at Tricbiuopoly and the sun was 
exceedingly hot when a young man was climbing up 
the rock and going with great eagerness towards the 
Toraple x of Gauesh a!t its summit. The bare steep rock 
on which he walked scorched hia feet like fire, and 
he appeared greatly fatigued owing perhaps to want of 
sleep duriug the previous night, but still he pushed on. 
There was an expression of oagerness and hope in his face, 
aud as he walked he recited several stanzas in Tamil, 
particularly from T&yum&uavar, expressive of the glory 
of the Guru, perhaps to forget the toil of the ascent but 
moro probably to keep up his religions fervour. He sang 
My Lord is the Lord of the universe 
My Guru is the Guru of the universe, 
and pushed on until at last he reached the summit and 
entered the temple. He wout in but did not even see the 
Inv-ge of the god ; the object of his search seemed to be 
something else, which evidently he did not find there. 
Then he run about in all directions shoutiug forth, 44 My 
Lord, my Gurunath,” and soon but only tho echoes gave a 
reply. He shouted louder still and ofteuer when a surly 
voice replied, * 4 What fool is this that shouts in this 
fashion, my lord, my lord. Is ho mad r” 

$be Hoss of tbe Soul. 

The following is extracted from a 44 communication” 
entitled 44 The losing aud tbe finding of _ the Soul" : by 
Julia in the Borderland for July. 

The worst ovil of the present day is not its love of 
money, nor its selfishness. No, but its loss of the Soul. 



You forget that tbe Soul is (he thing, and that all that 
concerns tho body, except so far as it affects the Soul, is 
of no importance. But what you have to realise is, that 
men and women in this generation have lost their Souls. 
And this is a terrible truth. It is not what wo used to 
think of losing the Soul in hell, after laying aside the 
body. It is ii thing not of tho future only, but of the 

present. Your Soul is lest now. Aud you have to find 
it. When 1 say lost, 1 moan it. You have lost it as you 
might lose a person in a crowd. It is severed from you. 
You urc immersed in mutter and you have lost your Soul. 
And the first, the most pressing of all things is to find 
your Soul. For until you find it yon are little belter than 
m» active automaton, whose feverish movements have no 
real significance, no lusting value. Tho loss of the Soul, 
(hat is the Malady of the Day ; and to find the Soul is the 
Way of Salvation. The finding of tho Soul is the first 
thing and the most important thing. You will never find 
it unless you give y nurse! f time to think, time to pray, 
time to realise that you have a Soul. You remember post 
time, and you remember when you must catch trains. 
But when do you remember that you must catch your 
Soul V No, no ! all is rush, and jump and whirl, and your 
Soul gets lost, crowded out of your life. You have 60 
many engagements that you have no time to live the 
Soul-life. That is what you have to learn. No doubt 
your work is important, and duty must be clone. But 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own Soul ? 

And if you weald find your Soul you must give time 
to the search. 

You say you have no time. But you have time to make 
money, to amuse yourself, to make love, to do anything 
that you really want to do. But your Soul, that is a 
thing you do not care about. And so you have no time 
for tho Soul. 

You are getting less and less spiritual. The old or- 
dinances, the sen-ices, the prayers, the meditatiou, the 
retreat, thoso gave yon time. But ono by one they all 
go — these oases where you could rest aad meet your Soul. 
And you have materialised yourself eveu with the fretful 
struggle egainst materialism. For what is more important 
than struggling to stem evil, is to save your Soul, to 
possess your Soul, to hold it aud not let it go'. 

What seems to me quite clear, is that, the indifference to 
the Soul i9 caused by not uuderstauding that tho Soul is the 
Real Self, tho only part of you which lasts, the Divine in 
you, which you are sacrificing to tbe things of the day. 

It is through tho Soul you obtaiu inspiration. The Soul 
links you with the Universe of God, with the Soul of tho 
World. And when you lose touch with your Soul you be- 
come a mere prisoner in the dungeon of matter, through 
which you peer a little way by the windows of the 
senses. 

If you will but find your Soul and develop its Divine 
potency there is opened before you a uew Heaveu and a 
new Kartb, iu which Absence is not for Death, and where 
the whole Universe of Love is yours. 

All that you have read of about the power of Spirit 
over Matter is nothing to the reality. You are as cater- 
pillars, to what you might bo. But tbe doorway into the 
Infinite is tho Soul, and tho Soul is lost when you have no 
time to think ; no time to pray ; no time to live. Therefore 
you must before all else make time. I speak the most 
sober and literal troth, when I say that if you did but pos- 
sess your Soul and exercise its powers, Death or separa- 
tion in this world would cease to^exist for you, and the 
miseries which haunt tbe human race would disappear. 



